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THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


WILL begin by confessing, ladies and 
al gentlemen, that there is something 
impertinent in the hope of attempting in 
the short space of an hour’s lecture any- 
thing so wide-reaching and so indetermin- 
ate in its boundaries as the evolution of 
the English novel. Indeed every word of 
my title is to be challenged. In the first 
place there is the widest doubt as to whether 
the English novel exists at all, and if it 
does exist as to whether it has ever evolved. 
None of the very eminent authors who 
have discussed the question have, so far as 
I know, ever come to any agreement as to 
when the English novel began. Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his book on the English novel 
infers that it ended with the death of Sir 
Walter Scott and there are a number of 
critical works of the last decade whose 
point is that it has not yet begun! There 
are, in fact, no very definite conclusions 
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as to what the novel is; all arguments 
to-day concerning its healthy or unhealthy 
condition split on this initial difference. 
So tangled has the question now become 
that I fancy that if you were to present a 
gentleman from Mars, who had a healthy 
interest in English literature, with a page 
of Mrs Virginia Woolf’s Facob’s Room, a 
free verse by Miss Edith Sitwell and one 
of Mr Pearsall Smith’s Trzvia he would 
be puzzled to name the one of these three 
belonging to the genre of the novel. 

Everyone then who discusses the ques- 
tion must risk a definition and I risk mine 
with the full consciousness that it is per- 
sonal and in no way dogmatic. For myself 
the novel is that form of art which is con- 
cerned with the narration of certain events 
occurring to certain persons created imagin- 
atively by the author; that is, I believe that 
in the novel there must be first creation of 
character and secondly a narrative interest. 
That narrative may be concerned, as it is 
both in Tristram Shandy and The Golden 
Bow/, almost entirely with events spiritual 
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and mental occurring within the characters 
or, as in Guy Mannering and Nostromo, 
with external incident. I do not of course 
mean that these two characteristics of the 
creation of character and the zest of 
narrative are the only two necessary to 
the novel; all things may be added to it— 
beautiful prose, wise philosophy, poetic. 
emotion and so on—but it is, I firmly be- 
lieve, these two characteristics that give it its 
peculiar difference from the other writing 
arts of poetry, history, philosophy and essay. 

A hundred and fifty years ago such an 
insistence would have been unnecessary 
for although Fielding and Sterne, to name 
‘two obvious examples, introduced the 
essay into their novels they were con- 
cerned first and foremost beyond any 
question with the creation of character 
and the narration of events. In our own 
day however such an insistence is im- 
perative. Mr H. G. Wells somewhere 
about 1g11 declared in a lecture in Lon- 
don that the novel was a kind of lucky 
bag into which anything and everything 
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was to be poured. What I wish above any 
other question to ask to-day is whether 
the English novel in its evolution during 
the last hundred years has in many of its 
aspects so far deserted its original charac- 
teristics as to be no longer the novel at all. 

For many people this question is of no 
importance; to them the only question to 
be asked is whether the written word is a 
work of art or no and when that has been 
decided the peculiar genre of the work of 
art matters but little. 

For a number of people however this 
question is of considerable importance be- 
cause if, in the general confusion of 
modern letters, we are in danger of losing 
something of real value and beauty we 
should be aware of it before too late. 

Secondly, there is this dangerous word 
evolution. Has the English novel in truth 
evolved at all? If we place, let us say, 
Tristram Shandy beside the most modern 
example that we have, the U/ysses of Mr 
James Joyce, it may seem that there has 
been no evolution. Definitely however I 
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will assert that there has been no progress; 
there zs no progress in Art; a comet 
flashes through the sky blazing the world 
with its light, and after its departure many 
persons are concerned with the course 
that it has pursued. Once and again great 
artists are born into the world, perform 
their act of courage and of beauty, create 
their world around them, but one artist 
does not progress from another. From 
Leonardo to Gauguin, from Beethoven to 
Wagner, from Dante to Milton, from 
Herrick to Keats, from Scott to Conrad 
there is no progress, only repeated gifts 
to the world by a succession of great bene- 
factors. 

It does not matter then when the Eng- 
lish novel began, whether with Beowu/f, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Arthurian 
Legend, the Elizabethan dramatists, Swift 
and Defoe or the Eighteenth Century 
Essayists. 

We can at least say that with the Clarissa 
of Richardson and the Tom ‘fones of 
Fielding the English novel as we know it 
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to-day presented some of its finest and 
most modern examples. In the main 
business of creation of character what 
novel of our own time has anyone finer 
and more living than Clarissa and Grandi- 
son, in the business of narrative what 
modern novel surpasses Tom “fones? And 
is there in the region of intricate psy- 
chology in this our day that boasts so 
especially of its pre-eminence in that 
direction anything more truly discerned 
than the Bennet family of Pride and Pre- 
judice and the contrasted Jeanie and Effie 
Deans of the Heart of Midlothian? No, 
it is not in these directions that the English 
novel has evolved. ‘The changes I believe 
are to be found more obviously first in the 
region of novel technique and secondly 
in the gradual insistence on the fact that 
the novel is intended to deal with the 
developement of idea rather than of 
character, and this developement of idea 
brings with it the whole question of the 
moral world and its complexities. 

It is with these two changes that have 
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broken into the tradition of the English 
novel that I am chiefly concerned to-day. 

Of one great fact concerning the earlier 
English novelists we may be absolutely 
assured—they were joyful and exultant 
experimenters in a new art. From Rich- 
ardson to George Eliot we have this con- 
sciousness above all others that they were 
carried along by the force of their creative 
powers in an unhampered and glorious 
freedom that no novelist of our day can 
hope to possess. ‘The earlier novelists, the 
English ones at any rate, had no sense at 
all of the solemnity of their task. Rich- 
ardson was solemn but solemn he would 
have been whatever his profession. Field- 
ing and Walter Scott were, in a jolly kind 
of way, half ashamed of their art, it was 
in fact no art to them at all. Scott wrote 
Guy Mannering in six weeks, and con- 
cealed his name as the author of those 
wonderful novels because there was some- 
thing a little childish and simple about 
story telling. Jane Austen wrote on little 
scraps of paper which she hid when any- 
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one entered the room. Fanny Burney 
thought far more of her position at Court 
than of herself as authoress of Evelina and 
Camilla; it is only with the forties and 
fifties of the nineteenth century, with the 
increased publicity of the daily press that 
selfconsciousness began to creep in. More- 
over there was until the middle of the 
nineteenth century almost no publication 
of critical works about the novel. How 
little the theory of the novel was discussed 
or considered one can see by reading those 
old reviews in the Quarterlies and Edin- 
burghs of the day. The morality and poli- 
tics of the author were the important 
things; Was he on the side of the angels? — 
Was he Whig or Tory? never, Did his 
novel obey the canons of the art that he 
was serving? Is there a novelist to-day 
who can look back on that happy con- 
dition of things without a heavy sigh of 
envy? Is there a novelist to-day who, if 
he be honest with himself, does not wonder 
why the creative zest of these earlier men 
and women has been now so largely lost, 
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and does not ask himself whether the 
things that he has gained compensate en- 
tirely for the things that he has abandoned? 

May I pause for a moment over this 
same creative zest? ‘This spirit of creation 
bloweth where it listeth in all the arts, 
gives itself, withdraws itself, is here for 
half an hour and then gone thence for 
ever. But there are times when it seems 
to blow through a whole body of work 
informing many artists with its power, and 
in this way we look back to the painters 
of Renaissance Florence, to the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, to the French Romantic 
revival of 1830, to our own Lake Poets 
with a kind of wonder at the sudden reve- 
lation of splendour and beauty that arose 
through those men. Something of the 
same thought strikes us when we survey 
the novel of mid-Victorian England, that 
group of men and women—Thackeray, 
Dickens, Trollope, the Brontés, Charles 
Reade, the Kingsleys, George Eliot, Mrs 
Gaskell, Peacock, Wilkie Collins—whence 
came its power, its astonishing force of 
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creation? The answer lies, partly at least, 
in two words—unselfconsciousness and 
sincerity. 

These men and women were I think 
very little aware of what they were about. 
The farthest direction into which their 
consciousness led them was towards the 
cure of social evils, and if Dickens, Reade 
and Wilkie Collins were aware of any- 
thing before they started their enormous 
novels it was that they hoped by their 
work to cure some social abuse, country 
schools, asylums, child labour and so on. 
The marvellous thing to us must be that 
this propaganda did not entirely destroy 
their art. It did not, I think, because their . 
creative powers were so strong that the 
woodenness of their ethical figures was 
unable to interfere with the vitality of the 
human creatures who, whether they wished 
it or no, insisted upon carrying every- 
thing—plot, ethics, style, description— 
away with them. 

At the head of their other amazing 
qualities I find this the supreme gift in the 
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work of Dickens and Thackeray. If you 
study a novel like The Newcomes you will 
find that its inception is of the simplest. 
Thackeray, as all novelists, has his zdée 
fixe; with him it is of course the contrast 
of the shams and hypocrisies of the social 
world with simple and natural goodness. 
He takes his hero, who is so simple as to 
be almost a half-wit, plunges him into this 
hypocritical world and waits to see what 
will happen. At the beginning there was 
nothing more deliberate than this. The 
novel has to be written for publication in 
shilling monthly numbers, as it proceeds 
on its lengthy course it has to submit to 
and be moulded by constant criticism. On 
an earlier occasion some young lady read- 
ing month by month the first numbers of 
Vanity Fair has written to say that every- 
one in her family is bored by Amelia and 
Dobbin and won’t Mr Thackeray be so 
obliging as to have someone fresh in the 
next number? Mr Thackeray 7s so oblig- 
ing and now in The Newcomes he knows 
only vaguely what is to come, he must 
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have a love story and so discovers Ethel 
and Clive, and then—lets himself go! 

What a freedom and liberty there is 
there! Can we not see him blind to every- 
thing save the existence of these beings 
who are springing up on every side of 
him, almost deafened by their shouts and 
cries, pulled along the road of creation, 
his coat tails flying, crying out to Barnes, 
Rosie and her terrible mother, J. J., Mde 
de Florac, and the rest, “Stop, stop, give 
me a moment to catch up with you; [ll 
be with you in a minute.”’ All the ecstasy 
of that swift movement was in those pages; 
we can forgive the /ongueurs, the moral- 
ising, the slips in accuracy, the sentimen- 
talities for that glorious creative power, 
surely the noblest gift any novelist can 
have. 

I have said already that they were ham- 
pered, these Victorian men and women, 
by no second thoughts about the master- 
pieces that had preceded them. It is true 
of course that Thackeray was well aware 
of Fielding and Dickens of Smollett, but 
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the field was still so new and the com- 
ments upon the art so slender that one 
thing, and one thing only, could give 
them pause. 

That one thing however was of extreme 
importance and leads us directly to one of 
the principal changes that the English 
novel since their day has known. That 
one check upon their creative freedom 
was the social morality of their time. 
Thackeray complains of it, Dickens was 
for ever conscious of it, Trollope readily 
submits to it, the Brontés challenge it. 
“Alas,” cries Thackeray considering Pen- 
dennis, “‘I am forbidden to give you the 
true story of this young man’s London 
life, my readers will not endure it, we 
must do the best we can.” Not only must 
they all be on the side of the angels but 
the moral laws of their created world must 
be so simple that there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any reader as to mixed 
emotions or divided problems. There are 
in fact no problems. It is true that Char- 
lotte Bronté chose for her hero in Rochester 
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a wicked man, but poor Rochester was so 
heavily punished by a violent temper, by 
an insane wife and by total blindness that 
no Victorian reader could possibly wish 
to be in his place. When Trollope, for 
once greatly daring, introduces a prosti- 
tute, Carrie Brattle, into his pages he piles 
up such misery and wretchedness around 
her that he almost expiates his offence, 
but not quite. He assures us in that mar- 
vellously honest book, his Autobiography, 
that he will never venture to do such a 
thing again. 

It is with George Eliot, now for a 
moment most unjustly under a cloud, that 
the change begins and I think there is a 
good deal to be said for the naming of 
Middlemarch as the first modern English 
novel. In Middlemarch we are conscious 
that the morality is less simple and the 
technique more complicated; it is not sim- 
ply the life of various human beings that 
is her subject but, more than they, the life 
of the English country town; the sheep 
and the goats are not here so sharply 
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divided; there is a good deal, George 
Eliot admits, to be said for Lydgate and 
Rosamond Vincy; the sweet and amiable 
Dorothea has her faults, the priggish Mr 
Casaubon his virtues. She is the first Eng- 
lish novelist since Jane Austen to hint to 
us that it is the novelist’s business to draw 
a picture of life as it is rather than to make 
a comment on the rights and wrongs of it. 

Indeed the new world of the novel is 
breaking in upon us in this year of the 
publication of Middlemarch, 1871. In 
that same year a novel called Harry Rich- 
mond by a young man almost unknown, 
George Meredith, has appeared; a young 
architect has published his first novel, 
Desperate Remedies; a youth in long hair 
and a velvet jacket, looked at askance by 
his relations, is sending an article or two 
to the magazines and his name is Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Indeed it is in the thirty years from 
1870 to 1goo that the English novel can 
be said in the full sense of the word to 
evolve and in the many forces behind this 
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evolution I would wish to select especially 
three. One of these is a new conscious- 
ness of technique that came to us from 
France, secondly the new theory of morals 
as applied to the novel, and that also came 
to us from France, and thirdly a new 
word, an obnoxious word that came to us 
from heaven knows where and that shows 
no signs of leaving us again for a long 
while to come, the word Realism. 

With regard to the first of these, the 
new consciousness of technique, France 
had of course been aware of it long before 
ourselves, but now the novels of Stendhal, 
the Mde Bovary of Flaubert, theshortstories 
of de Maupassant, seemed to make the 
Victorian novelists clumsy and inefficient. 
Books began to appear about the technique 
of the novel; Mr George Moore returned 
from Paris with the French novel in his 
pocket; a young man in India showed 
suddenly that it was possible to get better 
effects with three words than with thirty; 
a not so young man from America showed 
us that in the positively accurate picture 
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thirty words was not nearly enough; The 
Yellow Book, containing very short stories 
written in the cleverest way about nothing 
at all, blazed its way across the literary 
sky; on every side it began to be the ques- 
tion as to how you wrote your story rather 
than what you wrote about; the English 
novel was at last becoming selfconscious. 

Then, with the second of these influ- 
ences, the bold challenge to honest British 
morality, all kinds of things occurred. Mr 
George Moore published 4 Mummer’s 
Wife and 4d Drama in Muslin and was 
properly scolded for doing so. Mr Vize- 
telly was put in prison for translating 
Zola’s audacities and the New Woman 
published novels which, under innocent 
titles, like 4 Yellow Aster and The 
Heavenly Twins, treated terrifically of the 
advantages of free love. Those early 
nineties now when we look back on them 
seem to us queer, almost innocent, times. 
What must Mde Sarah Grand and “‘Iota”’ 
think of Mr Aldous Huxley and Mr 
James Joyce? What are the audacities of 
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The Yellow Book to The Bomb or Blast or 
whatever is the latest periodical of the 
moment? And yet it was undoubtedly 
those few years ending in a climax of the 
Oscar Wilde trial in 1895 that was re- 
sponsible for so great a change in the 
English novel. 

It is one of the oddest incidents in the 
whole story that George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy, giants of the novel though 
they were, have affected its evolution very 
slightly. There is, I think, strong argu- 
ment in maintaining that they were the 
_last of the Victorian novelists rather than 
the leaders of the moderns. ‘This statement 
must seem strange enough when one con- 
siders the brilliant audacities of One of our 
Conquerors and The Amazing Marriage 
and the honest moral challenge of Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles and Fude the Obscure, 
but the difference between Dickens and 
Meredith is not nearly so great as the 
difference between Mrs Gaskell and Miss 
Dorothy Richardson, and Thomas Hardy 


is much nearer to George Eliot than he is 
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to James Joyce. With Meredith and Hardy 
although they have lost all the mid-Vic- 
torian hypocrisies and although the phi- 
losophies behind their work give power 
to every word they utter, the novel is still 
the old English novel with its honest pur- 
pose of telling a story, of creating people 
who live and move and have their full 
being, of maintaining the physical life of 
man as well as the mental and spiritual. 
Nevertheless it is Hardy who brings us 
directly to the third force behind this pro- 
cess of evolution, the force that lies behind 
this word Realism. 

Six men, all different in talent, aims, 
knowledge of life and degree of power, 
come forward somewhere about the year 
1895 to effect through their works the 
great change. Of these six two, Henry 
James and George Moore, had been pro- 
ducing remarkable work well before this 
date; the other four, Joseph Conrad, H. G. 
Wells, Arnold Bennett and John Gals- 
worthy (under the pseudonym of John 
Sinjohn) made their first appearance al- 
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most identically together. If we were to 
take a representative work from each one 
of these authors—from Henry James The 
Awkward Age, from George Moore Esther 
Waters, from Joseph Conrad Lord ‘fim, 
from H. G. Wells Tono Bungay, from 
John Galsworthy The Man of Property 
and from Arnold Bennett The Old Wives’ 
Tale—and contrast these in our minds 
with any English novel published before 
1870 we can get a clear view, I think, of 
what this new Realism was intended to 
do. In the first place these men (I am 
speaking of course of the Henry James of 
the second period) were in rebellion against 
two things, first hypocrisy and secondly 
carelessness of form. They were deter- 
mined that the English novel should do 
what the French and Russian novel had 
long been doing, tell the truth about life. 
There is to be no compromise either to 
conventional social shams or to false senti- 
mentality. Nothing could be more beau- 
tifully ruthless and at the same time more 
benevolently tender than the way in which 
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the little servant girl Esther Waters, the 
charming child Nanda just breaking into 
life, the noble-spirited unfortunate and 
fortunate boy Jim, the delicately nurtured 
fastidious Irene (one of the items of For- 
syte property), the two Baynes girls of the 
Five Towns, the enterprising adventurer 
hero of Tono Bungay, face their difficult 
histories, square their backs to life and, 
without shrinking, accept their fates. I 
would emphasise especially the noble cour- 
ageous and unflinching character of these 
figures. Realism with these men did not 
as yet mean either an abnegation of faith 
or a faltering of courage but it did mean 
already a certain grim acceptance of life 
as a tragical business. With the possible 
exception of Wells—and to him life was 
only not grim because of his constant in- 
sistence that one day it must be improved 
—all these men seem with their flaying off 
of Victorian hypocrisy also to discard Vic- 
torian optimism. When we look back to 
the Victorian novelists we are again and 
again encouraged by an atmosphere of jol- 
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liness. Those Bohemian parties in Vanity 
Fair and The Newcomes, the glorious self- 
indulgences of Pickwick and Nicholas 
Nickleby and David Copperfield, all the 
fantasies of Peacock, the old matrons of 
Jane Austen, the spinsters of Cranford, 
these newer men will have none of them, 
and if we consider for a moment the art 
of the man among the six who did more 
to forward the evolution of the English 
novel than any of the others, the later 
Henry James, we see something of the 
reason of this. Henry James discovered 
after working for some time in the regular 
tradition that it was possible for all the 
adventures of life worth recording to take 
place inside the human being rather than 
outside. That is, it is possible for a number 
of characters to remain physically static 
throughout a long novel of eight hundred 
pages and yet for every incident of terror, 
rapture and dismay to occur. In the last 
novels of his life, novels that were derided, 
misunderstood and for the most part un- 
read, those great books The Ambassadors, 
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The Wings of a Dove and The Golden Bowl, 
he, like another Columbus, discovered a 
new continent of psychology and emotion. - 

Conrad, that great Pole who did us the 
honour to adopt our language as the 
medium for his fine art, although far more 
than a realist only, although he used the 
old form of the novel for the develope- 


ment of his themes, contributed to this 


new period also his great gift. This gift 
was the old heritage of the earlier novel- 
ists now through our new devotion to 
technique in danger of being lost, the 
power of creative zest. He seems to have _ 
combined in his work all the influences 
that were now sweeping in upon the 
English novel; his debt to Flaubert is too 
obvious to need emphasis, his conscious- 
ness of James’ new world of psychology 
is evident in every page, his interest in 
new forms of technique can be seen clearly 
enough in such novels as T’he Secret Agent 
and Under Western Eyes, but he managed 
in spite of the selfconsciousness that these 
things demanded to preserve the unself- 
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consciousness of creation. He can be 
seen like Scott and ‘Thackeray and Dickens 
discovering to his own surprise at every 
step some new marvellous fact about his 
characters, he never knows when he is to 
be done with them, he starts something 
that is intended to be the merest sketch 
and before he knows it he has written a 
novel of a hundred and fifty thousand 
words. One character leads to another, 
they press in upon him with the eagerness 
of their vitality until in a novel like Nos- 
tromo he is scarcely able to control them all. 

But then Conrad, I think we can say 
without fear of contradiction from later 
ages, had that genius in which the power 
of creation is greater than the creator. Of 
the other and lesser men this cannot be 
said and from 1900 onwards we can watch 
almost without exception this same struggle 
proceeding, how to forget, how to secure 
the fresh inspiration that these earlier men 
knew, and above all how to escape that 
disillusion about life that threatens every 
impulse of spontaneous sincerity. 
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The catastrophe of the great war of 
1914 forced men yet more deeply into 
the despairing search for a reality that, 
when discovered, had so little that was 
reassuring about it. “We,” the men and 
women of 1920 exclaimed, “‘are at last 
able to see life as it is and more than 
that we are able to state our discoveries in 
plain terms. No one is going to be shocked 
by us any more; the whole of existence in 
its basest and meanest detail is open to our 
view. What matter it if this life that we 
have discovered seems to us a tragic mis- 
take, something to be borne with what 
resistance we can but never to be enjoyed 
without irony? Our art must resign its 
earlier optimism and false complacency.” 
And in their place we have—what? 

Ah! that is the great interrogation. We 
reach here at last the one question about 
the art of the novel that I have been 
trying during this hour to ask. Does not 
the novel if it is to do its full work depend 
for its success on three things? Must not 
the narrator have conviction, sincerity and 
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vision? For the first of these he needs 
some faith in something larger than him- 
self, for the second must he not lose himself 
in the lives of those whose histories he is 
relating and for the third must he not have 
a consciousness of a beauty, a nobility and 
an aspiration that, however disappointing 
his own personal life may be, still remain 
finally true? 

The novelist must have in short what I 
would call for want of a better term a 
sense of the Three Distances. When we 
walk in the country we are aware of three 
ranges of vision. Close beside us is the 
immediate scene, the carter driving past us 
up the hill, the child picking flowers in 
the hedge, our own personal companions; 
at the next range we are aware of the 
detail of the fields about us, the grass, 
the trees, the gently climbing hill, this 
immediate scenery surrounds us as though 
it were ours giving us a personal setting 
in our lives, our thoughts, our purposes; 
and then beyond these there is the whole 
champaign of country, the woods like 
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dark clouds settled gently upon the hills, the 
hills themselves a faint purple line against 
the sky and then the great sweeping arc 
chequered with cloud and colour uniting 
us with other worlds that are far beyond 
our limited vision. 

I think that every novel that fulfils its 
true purpose must have these Three Dis- 
tances, immediate action, movements, per- 
sonalities of a few characters close to us, 
then the background of this earthly life 
fitting around them in its beautiful detail, 
the room in which we live, and then be- 
yond these a wider all-enveloping vision, 
a philosophy that, however faulty and in- 
adequate, tries to give some meaning to 
this strange earthly existence. 

The present tumultuous world of the 
English novel seems to forbid these larger 
horizons. There is a vast amount of detail 
most cleverly observed, technique again 
and again exhibited far more subtly than 
our earlier novelists could have displayed; 
so many writers have by this time learnt 
how to conjure up the bones of the novel 
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and to make some sort of a creature out of 
them, but again and again we lay down 
these clever books with a sigh of im- 
patience. It is not that we wish to return 
to the earlier hypocrisies and sentimen- 
talities, that old cumbrous machinery, 
those huddled and impossible conclusions, 
but we are confronted again and again 
with works that seem to spring from no 
inner conviction, we meet over and over 
again characters that are intended as a 
vehicle for some momentary comment on 
life rather than as living human beings 
into whose lives.and joys and sorrows we 
are compelled to enter. 

If the fading away of all the older 
psychology for the new intelligence of 
psycho-analysis and the rest is to us, as I 
think it is, a social gain, it brings with it 
for the novelist a great danger, the danger 
that it no longer seems worth while in life 
to believe in anything. But the true work 
of art must come from conviction and the 
conviction of negation is not enough. 
Conrad believed that the business of life 
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depended upon a few simple fidelities; at 
least it must depend upon some sort of 
struggle, on some kind of belief in the 
value of something. I do not intend here 
to be unduly pessimistic. A writer in the 
Nineteenth Century the other day wrote 
an article in which he insisted that there 
were at least a hundred and fifty living 
- novelists, men and women, whose work 
was worthy of serious attention, and, out 
of these, certain writers do most definitely 
emerge to give us courage. If we disre- 
gard the older novelists who are now in 
process of being buried beneath enormous 
éditions de luxe and search out of this 
multitude of a hundred and fifty for some 
half dozen who, still in their early forties, 
give us in their work those qualities of 
beauty and conviction of which I have 
been speaking, we can surely find them. 
Among novelists of the newer technique 
and of this younger generation there are 
such writers as Mr E. M. Forster, Mr 
D. H. Lawrence and Mrs Virginia Woolf, 
and of an older technique, but also of this 
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modern period, such novelists as Mr Frank 
Swinnerton, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and 
Mr Francis Brett Young, and if we go to 
younger writers again there are Mr Aldous 
Huxley, Mr David Garnett, Miss Romer 
Wilson and Miss Margaret Kennedy. 

No, the line of the English novel is 
still proudly maintained even though with 
this cloud of novelists it is often difficult 
for contemporaries to see their way. Men 
and women will arrive and indeed are 
probably with us now who will recover 
that largeness of vision, sincerity of spirit 
and creative power that the older men and 
women knew. But ours is a difficult time; 
not only is the art of the novel a hundred 
and fifty years older than in the days of 
Fielding but also our modern life is in- 
finitely faster, more crowded, more tumul- 
tuous, more restless than was his. Art 
must have its quiet hours, its moments of 
authenticity, its long reflections, its long 
tranquillity after the fret of excited ex- 
perience. It is only a fewyears ago that one 
of the finest short stories in our language 
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was given to us, that story of Conrad’s 
The Secret Sharer. You will all remember 
it, how the sea captain walking his deck 
at night sees swimming to him through 
the dark water the naked figure of a man; 
this man, who is a fugitive from justice 
and has escaped from the ship that was 
bearing him to prison, climbs on to the 
deck and implores the captain to hide him. 
The captain does so. The rest of the story 
is concerned with the strange influence 
that the personality of the hidden man has, 
first creeping about the cabin, then about 
the decks, then extending into the very 
soul of the captain himself. In this short 
story all the Three Distances are most 
beautifully observed, the physical life of 
the captain, the fugitive and the ship, the 
mysterious beauty of the surrounding sea 
and the enveloping night, and lastly the 
all-pervading influence of the life of the 
Soul extending into regions so far beyond 
the material existence of man. 

It is with such themes as this that the 
novelist has to do. It is not enough for 
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him to note the tiny earthly changes from 
day to day that go on around him, not 
enough for him even to analyse the marks 
and scratches made by event upon his own 
tiny personality. Having created he must 
place his creations in a world that is 
larger than his mortal eye can scan and 
that has more meaning in its truth and in 
its beauty than his mortal brain can grasp. 
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